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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. placed. Why should we say “take hold on” 
price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum; if not paid|® thing, or point to “that there” or “ this 
ip advance $2.50; 10 cents extra is charged here?” “This” and “that” can do their duty 

; : as demonstratives, unaided. We have not 

soo a vee ms — yet gone down to the London “ What are you 
JOSEPH WALTON doing of?” “I will not go without you 

mo. 180 NORTH RINT! StnEst. romise” is, we write with regret, a North-of- 
reland error, to the clear neglect of unless, 
and is the same order as “over a hundred” 
when upwards of a hundred is meant. Per- 


Subscriptions and Payments received by 


JOHN S. STOKES, 
at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 


PHILADELPHIA. : 
as they say, “ bred and born,” as if we were 


first bred and then born; or make proverbs 

Errors of Speech. like “as plenty as blackberries,” where the 

English people sometimes speak of Ameri-|adjective plentiful is robbed of its place. 

ans as if they had a degenerate variation of| We need not “wonder what o'clock it is” 
the English tongue. The prejudice is less|(especially as watches are so cheap), when we 
grong than it used to be, but still lingers in} wish to know the time, nor “expect a man is 
many quarters. The American portion of|well-off”’ when we consider him rich. We 
te family left the mother country when the}look for something not present when we “ ex- 
nee was free of many recent and unde-|pect.” It is almost as offensive as “she en- 
irable additions ; and it consisted, moreover, |joys bad health,” or singing the “two first 
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Theresult is that American English contrasts} Hibernian. 
fivorably, as a whole, with that spoken in| There is a constant tendency, even with 
the British Isles ; and it is not too much tojeducated people, to become confused in the 
ay that in London—the place of the present|matter of time. Two things are before the 
witing—there is more barbarous and inde-|mind in connection, and in reference to the 
fusible English uttered than in all the United|past, but they do not necessarily stand in 
States. the same relation. Yet they are often put 
This is a condition of things which—as far|together in the past. “I wished to have gone 
wwe are concerned—we should aim at pre-|last week,” is a common enough form of 
erving. “A cockney” is unintelligible in|phrase. But the wish to go was the thing 
ome parts of Great Britain, and there are|past, he did not wish to have gone. “I wished 
povincials who are imperfectly understood |to go last week” is therefore correct. Do not, 
nLondon. But the “conductor” or thecoach-|therefore, say, “I thought he would have 
man who speaks English can be equally un-|come.” You thought he would come. Your 
derstood among us in Maine and in New|thinking is of the past; but when you were 
Mexico, in New York and in Oregon. thinking it was of something not past. Such 
One way of maintaining this unity of speech | errors, however, are excusable, (great authors 
# the avoidance of unauthorized words and|have committed them) in comparison with 
jhrases, and of all usages not defensible on|another apparent confusion of tenses. “The 
the principles of grammar, however many or|land lays to the west,” says a gentleman who 
— the persons who employ them. | means that it lies to the west. So he will de- 
here are many phrases in use—in spite of|scribe his sick wife: “She lays on the sofa all 
the efforts of Charles Hartley, from whom we|day,” when he means she lies. Men/ay wagers, 
lake some examples—by our English cousins|and lay money on the table; they act, and an 
which we ought to shun. They “stop at/active verb is used ; but the money does noth- 
home” all day. We must “stay at home.” Jing. It is neutral ; and the neuter verb lie is 
They talk of a “couple of pounds” as if the|the proper expression. “Lay” being the im- 
pounds were linked together. A “married |perfect of lie, the error easily grew ; but when 
tuple” is proper enough, but we should say two | one says “I laid on the bed” thereis no excuse 
rey or dollars. Dollars are not “coupled.” |for him. If he “laid himself on the bed,” he 
fact, the list of Londonisms would be a long|did something actively, and the verb has its 
me. “Not as I know” is the frequent con-|proper objective. As “lay”—being common 
lesion of ignorance, and, more commonly,|in two verbs—became a snare to the unwary, 
“on” is added, “ quite promiscuous,” as would |so it occurred with “I'd rather,” a contraction 
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in both cases the objects are regarded as pas- 
sive, just as chairs or trees are set. But, con- 
sidering the million cases in which inanimate 
objectives have been treated as intelligent 
agents—“ This house to let’”—we can hardly 
wonder at the confusion. 

There is a class of adopted words among 
which mistakes are common and natural to 
those who forget, or never knew, their origin. 
“I have these memorandas” is improper. 


sons get into the way of saying these things|Memoranda is the Latin plural of memor- 


andum, and this noun is now so Anglicized 
that it takes a plural form in the ordinary 
English way. No one need be ashamed to say 
memorandums and encomiums. But we have 
not so treated effluvium, and any one errs who 
speaks of the unpleasant effluvia, or of this 
data—both plural forms of Latin nouns. The 
safe way in these cases is to keep to the Saxon 
which we know, and avoid the temptation of 
sounding phrases, from which even official 
persons are not exempt. “ Even a decade of 


ina marked degree, of educated persons.|verses” of a hymn. This is not exclusively|five years makes a great difference,” said one 


yesterday, who ought to know better, for he 
is a member of a “learned profession.” But 
considering how the English-speaking people 
have taken the French expos and mt it, in 
a bad sense universally, for exposure, we can- 
not wonder if words drawn from dead lan- 
guages and distant times are abused and per- 
verted. 

We must not, however, too eagerly seek 
excuses for ourselves, or regard ourselves as 
the involuntary victims of outside powers, 
when we are ourselves the voluntary wrong- 
doers. To say “I am mistaken” when we 
mean I mistake is common and grammatically 
wrong. To be mistaken is to be taken wrongly. 
The mistaken person is to be pitied. To mis- 
take is to go astray, to take wrongly. He 
who mistakes is active, and seapeustils for the 
error. I may mistake regarding any of these 
suggestions. I shall be mistaken if any one 
thinks that in making them I set up myself 
as an infallible guide, and deem myself in- 
capable of mistakes.—Dr. John Hall in N. Y. 
Ledger. 





Ruinous Practice—Let it become thy con- 
stant watch to avoid that ruinous practice of 
tattling, tale-bearing, and secret reflection. 
These sources of division and mischief are 
hateful to God and man. This character sets 
itself as the object of general contempt ; its 
hand is against every one, and every one’s 
hand and heart will bé against them who 
merit it. The concern of one’s own mind and 
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Was leaving.” 
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We are also adopting “the above” state-'« the house sets back in the street ;” in such 
ment, when we mean the preceding, surely | phrases sit is the obviously ae word. The 
Without reason. Words of place have enough| builder may set the house, or t 
in their own sphere and are often mis-|set, or, more properly, “seat” the person ; but 


said ; and if blame is to be laid on one it is|of “ I would rather,” but which has been read|family are sufficient to employ a prudent 
‘all along of him.” We are inclined to the|as if it were “I had,” and so we get the phrase|mind, without interfering unnecessarily in 
lish “ayn’t,” and connect it with the first| which defies all attempts at parsing—* I had | the business of others. Notwithstanding this, 
wthird person. It is an abomination—almost|rather.” But the exact counterpart of the|sacred reproof, where just, and immediately 
% bad as “says I,” or “I heard as how you|“lay” for “lie” is, curiously enough, in the| addressed to the party, is a beautiful, useful 


word “sit,” “He sets in the north aisle ;”| part of friendship—Samuel Fothergill. 





Salvation is a permanent deliverance from 
both the love of sin and the guilt of sin— 


e sexton may 
Joseph Cook. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Why are not Christians more United ? 


I believe Christians would be more united 
if children were early taught to know and 


love their Saviour; taught that He is ever 


near to care for them, watching over them 
for good, that every blessing comes from his 
bountiful hand; taught, not only by precept 
but by example, to obey the injunction given 
by the apostle, “In every thing give thanks,” 
which can only be obeyed by giving heed to 
the verse before that, “ Pray without ceas- 
ing.” I believe children can-be taught to 
look to their Saviour for help and strength, 
much younger than many are aware of. First 
impressions are the strongest. 

If they learn in early years to watch for and 
know the voice of the Good Shepherd, they 
will not be so likely to follow the voice of the 
strangerin more mature years. Ifthe children 
of all Christians were thus early taught to 
look to their Saviour, to trustingly look to him 
for guidance and direction, they would receive 
help and strength to walk aright, and from 
receiving a measure of his Spirit in their 
hearts, would be made more obedient and re- 
spectful to those who have the care of them. 
By thus growing up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord, they would think the 
same thoughts, and mind the same things ; 


and so would come to know of a unity of 


spirit,—experiencing the realization of what 
Christ asked for his followers, “ that they may 
be one.” 

I do not wish to discourage the outward 
religious instruction of children; but only to 
turn the attention of those having their care 
to a more spiritual way of training ; that chil- 
dren may be taught early to distinguish the 
voice of their Saviour, to know that when 
spoken to about wrong things, it is not only 
because their care-takers do not wish them to 
do so, but that by wrong doing they will 
grieve Him who gives them every thing they 
have, who loves them better than any earthly 
friend. If our children were thus brought up, 
would they not more generally see eye to eye, 
and know of a blessed unity of spirit being 
“made perfect in one.” While obedience by 
children is right and proper and should be 
early enforced, yet when no explanation is 
made as to why obedience is a duty, they 
sometimes take a very wrong course when 
older, especially if suddenly deprived of those 
caring for them. 

Until there is a more united feeling between 


professing Christians, the advancement of 


Christ’s kingdom on the earth will be in a 
measure hindered. The enemy of all good 
endeavors to prevent the growth of unity in 
the church ; and would gladly divert Chris- 
tian professors from the work which their 
Divine Master would assign them, if they 
were careful to be led and guided by Christ. 
It is only through his power and help that 
any are enabled to effectually point sinners to 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world. Why cannot we who endeavor 
to loveand serve Him, keep ourlamps trimmed 
and burning, so that others may see our good 
works and glorify our Father which is in 
Heaven? May the time soon come when a 
want of unity will not dim their light, is the 
prayer of my heart. Are there not many 
who can unite with me in that feeling, re- 
membering, “ask and ye shall receive.” 
M. 
Stanfordville, N. Y., 10th mo. 1880. 


The Pine Tree Passing Away. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
writing from Alpena, Mich., says: 

Alpena is one of the many Michigan towns 
that are springing up along the lake shore at 
the mouths of rivers whose tributaries flow 
through the great pine forests of the State. 
Every river throughout the constantly re- 


location of the pine in the Alpena district, he 
said that, dividing the number of Millions of 
feet of pine timber tributary to the Alpena 
river by the annual capacity of the Al 

mills, it gave them fifteen years’ supply. These 
figures agree very closely with those iven 
me a few weeks ago by the president of the 
largest logging company on the Missigginy: 
River, operating in the Wisconsin pinerigg, g 


ceding timber belt of Michigan, now reach-|region that had been worked much legg ex. 
ing from the Saginaw Valley to the Straits of|tensively than the Michigan pinerias. 


Mackinaw, sufficiently large to float a raft of 


logs, becomes a highway between the lumber 


would last, he said, thirty or forty years, The 
Minnesota pineries are not so large as either 


camps, wherein motley crews of men, gathered] of the others, and will probably not suryiye 


for a few winter months from all nations of| them. 


the world, rob the forests of their precious 
pine. The time is near when the pine hoarded 
by nature for ages within the bosom of her 
forests will be exhausted; when the rough 
woodsman will have departed to other lands; 
when the saw mills, now bustling with life, 
will stand silent and deserted. What is to 
be the future of this region when that time 
shall arrive? Is it to remain a useless waste. 
awaiting the slow restoration of its forests ? 
It is certain that the agricultural value of the 
land stripped of its pine is proving to be much 
greater than was formerly supposed. Clear- 
ings are being made, and good crops of wheat, 
oats, hay, and potatoes raised. 


choppers, and converting the mutilated forests 
into prosperous farms. When the terrible 
forest fires of Michigan swept over ten thou- 
sand acres of pine land along the Lake Huron 
coast, south of Saginaw Bay, and destroyed 
whole towns, many lives, and millions of 
dollars’ worth of property, the lumbering in- 
terests were utterly destroyed. Not a single 
mill, I am told, in all that region has since 
been built. It was thought the fire had ruined 
the future of the burned district, and that it 
would be henceforth valueless. These fires 
occurred the year of the Chicago fire, just 
nine years ago, and to-day this burnt district 
is said to be the finest farming region of the 
State. 

The destruction of the pineries of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota is a matter of im- 
portance. How long will the forests of these 
three States, that contain the chief stores of 
pine timber on this continent east of the 
Rocky Mountains, continue to supply the 
enormous drains being made upon them? One 
example will show how rapid is the process 
of destruction. The Saginaw Valley formerly 
contained the largest and finest pine forests 
in the State of Michigan. Mill after mill was 
built along the banks of the river, until their 
united capacity reached six hundred million 
feet of lumber per year. To supply these 
mills the pine in the Saginaw Valley has been 
already in great part exhausted, and mill 
owners are obliged to bring logs from other 
rivers, often as far as one hundred and fifty 
miles distant, to supplement the stock of the 
Saginaw River. The output on that river 
has reached its climax. No more new saw 
mills are built or old ones replaced. The 
business must gradually diminish in volume 
until the Saginaw Valley, now the greatest 
lumber district in the world, shall hear the 
buzz of the saw no more. 

Talking to a gentleman of Alpena, who has 
witnessed the growth of the lumbering busi- 
ness of that place almost from its commence- 
ment, and whose business for years has kept 
him accurately posted as to the quantity and 


In from twenty-five to forty years the 
last tree will be cut, and the entire coup 
from Maine to the Rocky Mountains mug 
learn to live with meager quantities of pine 
lumber brought at a great expense from dig. 
tant countries. 

The pineries cannot be replaced. A fall 
grown tree represents hundreds and hundreds 
of years of growth. I saw small pines, no 
larger around than a man’s arm, bearing the 
scars made by the axes of the United State 
Engineers thirty-five years ago. What ages 
then, must be required to produce a tree three 
or four feet in diameter? When these forests 
reach the condition of the pineries of Maing 


A tide ofjand New York, and become extinct, no new 
emigration in this way is following the wood-| ones will take their places. 


The Americanof 
the near future must learn to hew and build 
without pine, and marvel at the thoughtless 
recklessness of his ancestors. 


A Brand Plucked from the Burning, 


James Backhouse thus describes the ease 
of a prisoner whom he met with in Van 
Diemen’s Land, whither he had been sentag 
a convict. He jost an arm sometime befor, 
and, whilst in imminent danger from this ae 
cident, was awakened to a sense of his sinful 
condition. “He said the Lord found him 
when he sought Him not, yet so strongly did 
he feel his own desperate wickedness, that he 
could entertain no hope, until he was reminded 
of the mercy extended to Manasseh, Mary 
Magdalene, and others of similar character. 
He told me he had been guilty of housebreak. 
ing, and many other crimes, for which he said 
he had been three times sentenced to this 
settlement ; he said also that the gallows was 
no terror to him, and that he was so hardened, 
that he did whatsoever he wished, in defiance 
of the laws of God and man, till the Lon 
visited him, and brought him low. He after 
wards ranked amongst those, who having 
been forgiven much, loved much. The alte 
tion in his conduct was noticed by all around 
him : the commandant said his very voice wa 
changed ; formerly it was ferocious, now it 
was mild; formerly he was contentious and 
addicted to fighting, now he was gentle and 
peaceable ; formerly he was so given to sweat 
ing, and the habit of it had such power ove 
him, that, after he had turned to the Lord,if 
any thing irritated him, he had to lay his band 
upon his mouth that he might not swear; n0® 
he was to be found warning others agai 
this sin. 

The men who had turned from their evil 
ways, were allowed to sit in a room used 
an adult-school, in order that they might nét 
be disturbed in reading and meditation 
those who still remained in folly, and 
be disposed to deride them ; and this man,@ 
account of his infirmity, was allowed likewis# 
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truth, the trust in man, the sympathy for dis-|it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.”— 


tress, the sacred regard for the family, these|Jas. Backhouse. 


are the realities of which these structures are 
but symbols, and without which they would 
crumble into decay. 

So as regards man himself, his possessions 


are not the substantial or permanent part of 


him. True, we can see them, handle them, 
weigh, count or measure them—and he who 
owns a goodly share of them is popularly 
called “a man of substance.” Yet there is 
nothing of humanity in them, nothing that 
builds up or supports or elevates a human 
being—they are only his surroundings, his 
accidents, as it were, which he may part with 
as with his clothes and will as certainly as 
they, crumble and vanish. Neither is his 
material body his substantial part, for were it 
not momentarily animated by the life-energy 
which we cannot see nor grasp, it would 
perish. It is said that during each seven 
years of life every atom of the body passes 
away and is replaced by new matter; yet con- 
sciousness and memory assert one unbroken 
individuality throughout the whole. The sub- 
stantial reality of manhood and womanhood 
consists in the character, the aims, the pur- 
poses, the ideas, the principles, the affections, 
the choices. These are what form the man. 
influence his life, regulate his value. These 
invisible forces are the true foundations for 
humanity to build upon, the only safe sup- 
port for it to lean upon, the essential elements 
without which the whole structure of society 
would give way, and the welfare of the indi- 
vidual would be destroyed. They are the 
true life of every person, of every community, 
of every nation, and they alone can give per- 
manence and stability, while all that is mate- 
rial and appreciable to our sight and touch is 
continually changing its forms and passing 
away.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
emequaseialparmen 

Putting Off —An anecdote is related of one 
who was meditating on the text, “ Now is the 
accepted time ; now is the day of salvation.” 
While he was thinking he fell asleep, and 
dreamed he was carried into hell and set down 
in the midst of a conclave of lost spirits. 
They were assembled to devise means to get 
at the souls of men. One arose and said, “I 
will go to the earth and tell men that the 
Bible is all a fable.” “No, that will not do,” 
said another ; “let me go; I will tell men that 
there is no God, no Saviour, no heaven, no 
hell.” “No, that will not do; we cannot 
make men believe that.” Suddenly one arose, 
and with a wise mien, like the serpent of old, 
suggested, “ No, I will journey to the world 
of men, and tell them that there is a God, 
that there is a Saviour, that there is a heaven 
—yes, and a hell, too—but I will tell them 
that there is no hurry ; to-morrow will do, it 
will be ‘even as to-day,’” and they sent him. 


Scripture Illustration —W hen visiting [a salt 
lagoon in Van Diemen’s Land] we saw five 
eagles soaring over some flocks of sheep. We 
also fell in with a young lamb that had had 
its eyes picked out by a crow. This is a cir- 
cumstance of common occurrence, and the 
eagles carry off the lambs that have been 
killed by this means, as well as living ones. 
Probably similar circumstances occurring in 
Palestine might give rise to the denunciation 
in the Book of Proverbs, “The eye that 
mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey 
his mother, the ravens of the yalley shall pick 


Selected. 
MEMORY. 
The years roll on, roll on, roll on, 
The time flies swiftly by ; 
We learn the more the more we grow, 
At first we think, at last we know 
How dear is memory ! 


And when our cares oppress our hearts, 
As time flies swiftly by, 

We smile, e’en thro’ a mist of tears, 

As we gaze back on happy years, 
Thankful for memory. 


And when we old and older grow, 
And time has fast flown by, 

Forgetting present joy or pain, 

We live our childhood o’er again 
Again in memory. 


Selected. 
THE SINGLE HEAD OF WHEAT. 
Slowly, sadly with the reapers, 
Who had labored long and late, 
Came J, at my Master’s bidding, 
And was latest at the gate. 


There apart from all the others, 
Weeping bitterly, I stood ; 

I had toiled from early morning, 
Working for the others’ good. 


And I to the Master’s presence 
Came with weary, toil-worn feet, 

Bearing as my gathered harvest, 
But a single head of wheat. 


So, with tearful eyes, I watched them, 
As with faces glad and bright, 

One by one they laid their burdens 
Down before the throne of light. 


Ah ! how sweetly then the blessing 
Sounded to my listening ear: 

“Nobly done, my faithful servants, 
Rest now in your mansions here.” 


While I questioned thus in sadness, 
Christ, the Master, called for me, 

And I knelt before him, saying, 
“T have only this for thee. 


“T have labored hard, O Master, 
I have toiled from morn till night, 
But I sought to aid my neighbors, 
And to make their labors light ; 


“ So the day had passed unnoticed, 
And to-night with shame I come, 

Bringing as my gathered harvest, 
But a single wheat-head home.” 


Then I laid it down with weeping, 
At his blessed, piercéd feet, 

And He smiled upon me trembling— 
Ah ! his smile was passing sweet ! 


“ Child, it is enough,” He answered, 
“ All I ask for, thou hast brought— 

And among the band of reapers, 
Truly, bravely, thou hast wrought. 


“This was thy appointed mission— 
Well hast thou performed thy task ; 

Have no fears that I will chide thee— 
This is all that I would ask.” 


Then I woke; but long the vision 
In my heart I pondered o’er, 
While I tried to see what meaning 

Hidden in its depths it bore. 


And at length its lessons slowly 
Dawned upon my wondering mind— 
Never mind what others gather, 
Do whate’er thy hands can find. 


If it be thy allotted mission, 
Thus to serve the reaper band, 
And the evening finds thee wear 
With an empty, sheafless hand— 


Let thy heart be never troubled, 
Faithfully fulfil thy task— 

Have no fears that He will chide thee, 
Heavy sheaves He will not ask. 


THE GLEANER. 


We are a little gleaning band ; 

We cannot bind the sheaves, 
But we can follow those who reap, 
And gather what each leaves. 
We are not strong; but Jesus loves 

The weakest of the fold, 
And, in our feeble efforts, proves 
His tenderness untold. 


We are not rich ; but we can give, 
As we are passing on, 

A cup of water in his name 
To some pour fainting one. 

We are not wise, but Christ our Lord 
Revealed to babes his will, 

And we are sure from his dear word 
He loves the children still. 


We know that with our gathered grain 
Briars and leaves we bring ; 

Yet since we tried. He smiles the same, 
And takes our offering. 

Then Jet us still hosannas sing, 
As Christ doth conquering come, 

Casting our treasures as He brings 
The heathen nations home. 


Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 


Shorter and Easier and Smoother Paths to 
Avoided. : 


“Many are the difficulties and trials th 
which lies our passage to rest; and that 
souls of a remnant know right well. Yet 
with equal certainty have they to rejoice in 
All-sufticiency, and make his most excellent 
name their song in the house of their pilgrim. 
age. The main and proper business of every 
traveller, who would succeed in bis journey, 
is to keep close to his Guide, whether tis 
road be joyous or more afflicting. Sometimes, 
by endeavoring to take a shorter, and at other 
times an easier path, people have insensibly 
wandered away and gone on without goi 
forwards, and their mistake been fatal. ae 
times a smooth path has, by its seeming 
straight direction, and contiguity to the ri 
one, diverted us from arduous labor, and we 
have been induced to choose present ease, at 
the expense of true peace ; and the danger of 
final miscarriage hath been hid for a time, 
but at last appeared with awful weight ; happy, 
where timely enough to retrieve the mis 
resulting from former indolence or inattee 
tion.— Samuel Fothergill. 


No Law, No Transgression. 


When James Backhouse was visiting Au® 
tralia, he held a religious meeting on Flinders 
Island, which some of the natives attended. 
In his journal, he makes the following com 
ments. 

“Though able to understand little mom 
than the general object for which we wer 
assembled, and having scarcely any ideas of 
a Deity, or a future state, the Aborigines be 
haved with great reverence and attention. It 
was affecting and humiliating to be cutoff 
from communication with them on these 
jects, by want of a knowledge of their lam 
guage ; but there was a comfort in knowilg 
that ‘where there is no law there is no tran 
gression,’ and that ‘sin is not imputed where 
there is no law;’ and that they will be jud 
only according to the measure of light 
have received. ‘ 

“T am persuaded that this doctrine, whid 
is held up in the Holy Scriptures, in no way 
invalidates that of salvation through Jesu 
Christ, nor diminishes the force of his injun 
tion to his disciples, ‘Go ye into all the world 
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gd preach the gospel to every creature.’ The 
ins of those who attain to peace with God, 
jprough attention to the law written in their 
yarts by the Holy Spirit, are blotted out 
jyrough the blood of Christ, whether they 
iow it or not; for they are baptized by the 
irit unto Him, and accepted in Him, the 
jeloved. Nevertheless, it is an unspeakable 
jessing and comfort to have the understand- 
ing enlightened upon this all important sub- 
wt, and to know Him in whom we have 
Sved, and to have this knowledge as a 
werful motive to induce us to comply with 
tose indispensable proofs of discipleship, self- 
jnial and the bearing of the cross daily. I 
aonot but fear that many who are great 
dicklers for this knowledge, and are ready to 
jmit salvation to the possession of it, are so 
ar from living in accordance with it, as to 
ll under the condemnation spoken of by the 
tle, when he says: ‘Shall not uncircum- 
gion which is by nature, if it fulfil the law, 
jndge thee, who by the letter and circumcision 
dost transgress the law ?’” 


Our Thoughts. 


One of the most difficult lessons to learn in 
(hristian life is to govern our thoughts. There 
ge so many evil suggestions from the flesh 
md the world, and the human mind is so 
qick in its operations, that we are sometimes 
dartled into a realization of the fact that for 
ame seconds, or perhaps minutes, we have 
en indulging thoughts which are really 


























iavor to cleanse and sweeten our minds by 
thoughts of spiritual things. 
Evil suggestions are not in themselves sins. 









ternal action may result. 
brmed intention to do a sinful act is itself sin- 
fl; the subsequent act is but the external 
prof of our inward condition. 

But the spiritual mind not only does not 
wish to entertain evil thoughts, and is pained 
find itself doing soa, but it would become so 
ensitive to their presence as to expel them 
immediately, or, better yet, to prevent their 
mtrance if possible. We will suggest a few 
belps in this work. 

1. The mind should be kept busy with 

thoughts. There is nothing more con- 

ive to evil than idleness. We must think; 
herefore let our spiritual and mental im- 
provement, the furtherance of God’s truth and 
he salvation of our fellow men occupy our 
loughts. “ Whatsoever things are true, 
vhatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
hings are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
"hatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
tings are of good report; if there be any 
irtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
ese things.” (Phil. iv. 8.) The mind thus 
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ther” in Job’s time, “Satan came also.” So 
sometimes happens that among a troop of 
od thoughts an evil one will come. Hence 
¥atchfulness and nice discrimination are es- 
‘ntial. There are many doors to the mind, 
and we should set a watch at each, and ex- 
Mine every one who proposes toenter. “Keep 
ty heart with all diligence ; for out of it are 
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the issues of life.” Keep it as an army keeps 
a fortified place, ready to defend it wherever 
attacked. 

3. Prayerisneeded also. Evilthoughtsare 
quick ; but prayerful thoughts are just as 
quick ; and as to answers, they are just as 
quick as either. A “Lord help me,” or “Jesus 
keep me,” in a moment of temptation, is im- 
mediately transmitted to heaven, and there is 
no time lost in delivery, as with our telegrams. 
The answer is flashed back from on high and 
we feel the consciousness that we are more 
than conquerors through Him that loved us 
and gave Himself for us. 


“ Let the words of my mouth and the medi-jand fulfilled the good work. 


109 


on his left hand at the North Meeting sat the 
aged Samuel Smith ; below him on the right 
was Nathan Smith. Doctor Edwin A. Atlee, 
Othniel Alsop, and Israel Maule (afterwards), 
occupied seats below Nathan Smith, in the 
order in which they are named. When our 
dear friend was moved to speak, he was al- 
ways listened to with the most marked atten- 
tion. Profound silence reigned, and solemn 
stillness ruled the hour. The word and the 
power, in the order of the divine harmony, 
were co-incident, and penetrated the hearts of 
his fellow men. His manner, even more than 
his matter carried conviction to the conscience 
His ministry 


tation of my heart be acceptable in thy sight,|)was an era in my boyhood: for his words 
O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer.”|were deeply stamped on my youthful mind. 


(Psa. xix. 14.)—The Domestic Journal. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Recollections of a Septuagenarian. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD. 

[The following reminiscences of past days, 
forwarded from Mifflin Co., Pa., were found 
among the papers of Dr. Thomas A. Worrall, 
who died on the 30th of 10th mo. 1877. 
letter from a member of the family states that 


They were as letters of gold engraven on the 
tablets of the brain. Oh, how we all loved 
him in deep and abiding affection! loved him 
for the truth and in the truth. 

In the years 1810 and 1811, I lived with 
my maternal grandmother, who was a public 
friend. She was a widow. the intimate friend 
and correspondent of Job Scott, whose letters 
to her I have read. He was a deeply exer- 
cised man, a servant of the Lord, and passed 


he often talked about the “ good old Friend,” through many fiery baptisms. 


of whom he has written so affectionately ; 
and lamented that he had no one to converse 
with who had been brought up in the same 
way of thinking with himself.] 


The excellent Thomas Scattergood lived 


west side. But what shall I say of this de- 
voted servant of the Lord? He was dear to 
our hearts, while living, and his memory is 


He died as a good 


minister of the everlasting covenant of life, a 
preacher of that gospel which brought life 


and immortality to light, by the revelation of 


the divine Word, “ which Word was with God 
and which Word was God.” Johni. 1. 

This sainted man moved in a state of great 
self-abasement, fear and trembling: a fear to 
do wrong, and as a travelling pilgrim, trem- 
bling before the majesty of the Lord of Hosts. 

An excellent spirit was in him, and the 
ruling principle of his nature was an affec- 
tionate regard for, and a deep pervading in- 
terest in, everything which concerned the 
welfare of his fellow man: for he lived and 
acted as if man was his brother. It appeared 
as if he watched from hour to hour, over the 
motions of his heart, for fear of going astray. 
“Tf thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light.” The “light within” was his 
guide, teacher, and preserver; and he feelingly 
and impressively taught this living and beauti- 
ful eed as the fundamental doctrine, 
which he both illustrated and enforced by his 


®eupied will not be so liable to thoughts of|holy manner of life. 


his was the blessed life-power and life- 


2. But “when the sons of God came to-|guidance, unfolded and preached by John, 


“the light which enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world.” “There is a 
spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth them understanding.” Job. 
xxxii. 8. This doctrine stands, has stood the 
test of the ages, and will stand while sun 
and moon endureth. I behold him even now 
trembling whilst he spake. Above him, and 


She resided in Front Street, opposite Elfreth’s 
Alley, at the corner of which lived and died 
Joseph, a son of Thomas Morris, the elder, 
|who lived and died in Second Street, opposite 
the same alley. He was a brewer. This 
Thomas Morris was a truly good and upright 


isteful to us; and we cast them out, and en-jand died in Front, above Callowhill Street, man, and left an excellent name behind him, 


which rises as a sweet-smelling savor to this 
day. He was a very particular friend and 
companion of Thomas Scattergood. So strictly 


thesin arises from their entertainment. When’ precious to us now, although the years of half close and fondly intimate were the companion- 
we come to a sense of the presence of evil|a century have winged their flight, since his ship and sympathy of these two kindred 
thoughts, and cherish them against the voice |departure from the world. 
ifthe Spirit and of conscience, they despirit-|man loves to die—at peace with himself, with moment (in the night) that Thomas Morris 
ulize the mind, and it is sin, even though no /all mankind, and the Author of his being. He departed this life, and so expressed himself. 
The deliberately|was in truth one of the Lord’s anointed, a Notice was taken of the precise time ; and in 


spirits that the latter knew precisely the 


the morning word was brought that his friend 
was no more, and had expired exactly at the 
moment he had signified. 

| Thomas Seattergood was indeed an earnest 
;man; for earnestness is one of the charac- 
teristics of truth, as it is of genius. Among 
the tens of thousands of my fellow men I have 
looked on, 1 may with truth say, I never be- 
held a face more serious, a countenance more 
solemn. This was neither transient, nor oc- 
casional. It was a deep and settled expres- 
sion of seriousness and gravity. The outer 
was but the reflection of the inner. Oh, that 
the dear young people would ponder seriously 
on the solemnity and certainty of death, and 
lay these things to heart. 

The Lord, whose name and whose nature 
are love, calls for the heart; for out of the 
heart are the issues of life and death. Im- 
‘pressions are made in our young and tender 
years which are never effaced. They follow 
ius through life and are a part of our embodi- 
iment. You that are of tender years and 
ene in the freshness and loveliness of ex- 

anding life, have you forgotten the name of 
Parnell. the young, the gifted, the devoted, 
who died for his testimony to the truth? 
James Parnell! Oh, what a name is here, 
with its associations! His youth, his life, his 
sufferings, his death appeal to you, from the 
solemn sanctity of the tomb, over which two 
centuries have drawn the mantle,—“Arise and 
'shine.” As the hour of his departure to the 
‘world of spirits closed over and around him, 
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he feebly uttered to a friend and fellow sufferer, 
“T have seen great things.” He died within 
the gloomy walls of a prison, for preaching 
the everlasting gospel to his fellow men, led, 
guided, and influenced by the light within, 
the spirit of truth, which leads and guides 
into all truth. Brave youth! under the con- 
viction of right, he dared to do right, while 
his faithful preaching gathered many to the 
fold. He gave his life for the cause, and sealed 
his testimony with his blood! Shall his name 
and memory wither from the world? Oh, no 
—let all—the aged and the young—cherish 
his memory. We will praise the name of the } 
Lord, for his mercy endureth forever. Hoping|bound up thy broken heart and sanctified thy 
this digression will be excused, I will proceed. |sorrows; giving thee for thy own nature, a new- 

I lived with my maternal grandmother, |ness of life, even the sweetness and beauty, 
whose husband died about the year 1789 or ’90. |the freshness and holiness of the life immortal! 
He was an Israelite indeed, “in whom there} He had enlarged and brilliant visions of the 
was no guile,” and suffered great loss by the|future in his latter days, and, prophet-like, 
distraint of his worldly goods, during “the war!spoke of coming events: for “the earth,” said 
of the Revolution,” as it is called, for his faith-|he, “shall be shaken, and not the earth only, 
ful testimony against war. He was a lineal |but the heavens also.” ( 
descendant of one of the five daughters of ajapproaching changes, revolutions, turnings 
most worthy couple, who emigrated from |and overturnings, as his last hours drew near, 
England in the year 1705. They are men-|he exclaimed with great emphasis,* “ Who 
tioned in “ Friends’ Book of Memorials.” ishallstand ?” I heard him in one of his public 


from the altar, thrilled the heart of the hum- 
ble seeker, and carried consolation to the 
mourner in Zion. 

William Ashby told me he visited our friend 
on one occasion and found him unusually cast 
down in abject poverty of spirit. He had 
spoken publicly at some length, although 
usually his discourses were rather brief, at 
least seldom prolonged, and William sympa- 
thizing with him, compared his condition to 
“a pitcher which had been emptied.” 

Humble, sincere, earnest and pious traveller, 
lovely in holiness, what sorrows were thine! 
But the Most High, thy Father and thy friend, 


In the clear view of 


We attended the “ North Meeting,” in Key’s 
Alley, since burned down in the “ great fire.” 
I attended the same for several years after- 
wards, up to the spring of 1823, with the ex- 
ception of 1820 and 1821, when I resided in 
Baltimore. And here I met with that living 
minister of the truth, William Forster. 

I remember on one occasion, Thomas Scat- 
tergood paid our school a visit, along with the 
School Committee. 
also burned down in “the great fire,’ which 
destroyed the meeting-house. It was kept 
by Elihu Pickering, a very worthy man, in 
1811, 1812 and 1813 
wards. After the teacher called to order, 
there was a respectful pause; a deep silence 


pervaded the school, when Thomas Scatter- 
good addressed the scholars in a very solemn 
The address had all the 


and forcible manner. 
solemnity and pathos of a sermon. 


It had 


the air and character of parental authority, | 


intensified by a spiritual influence, as if from 
out the Presence-cloud, which manifestly 
gathered in us, around us, and like a pavilion, 
hung over, and encompassed us about. 
have never forgotten either the occasion or 
the speaker. The frost of seventy winters is 
upon my brow, but lively, fresh, and undecayed 
before me, is the hour of that day. 

Time has not diminished my love for the 
truth, nor lessened my regard for its testi- 
mony ; for our God is the Lord of the living— 
“one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day.” 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom and of his 
dominion there shall be no end. 

While attending the North Meeting it was 
my privilege and lot to hear him from time to 
time in the work of the ministry. With him, it 
was the labor of love indeed, and I here make 
the acknowledgment with thankfulness to the 
Giver of all good, “from whom cometh every 
good and perfect gift, and in whom there is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning,” 
the impressions then made proved the turn- 
ing points in the history of my life. He was 
indeed a living preacher, in the life of truth, 
and the power of the Holy Ghost, and trem- 
bled greatly when he spake. But he shook 
only because the power of the Lord was upon 
him ; for his tongue, touched with a live coal 


This school house was | 


and for some time after- 


testimonies, (this was the remarkable sermon 
he delivered at the North Meeting, not more 
than a year or two before his death,) declare 
that such would be the overturnings in the 
kingdoms of this world, that “kingly crowns 
would not be worth picking up in the streets.” 
My mother, after we returned home, com- 
mented on the prophetic points of the sermon. 
To it, she, as well as others, often reverted. 
This good man departed this life in the 
spring of 1814, (I think) in the 4th month— 
and during the Yearly Meeting’s sittings. He 
sank away gently in the sleep which knows 
no waking, in all the odor and sweetness of a 
life sanctified in the God of infinite life and 
love. Composed and resigned to the supreme 
will of the Master of life, in great peace and 
joy, he left the world, and passed from death 
unto life. Immortality was his, by being 
through a new birth united to the origin and 
great first cause of all things : “ For as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God.” “ And if sons, then heirs: heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” Romans 


I | viii. 14, 17. 


The natural eye saw not the heavenly 
grace, the inward power and spiritual love- 


iliness, in which his being was absorbed, and 


in which his life was concealed. The heavenly 
triumphed over the earthly, the immortal 
over the mortal, and death was swallowed up 


jin victory. 


My dear elder brother! true to thyself, true 


His|to thy age, gone to the endless life, accept 


the tribute of my affection in the deep sym- 
pathy and communion of the inner life, and 
the heavenly harmony ; for in the sweet ap- 
plication of divine love, our spirits are as one 
spirit, our life as one life. For lo, in my sor- 
rows and my trial-hours, when I passed 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
thy words were a comfort and a joy to my 
soul ! 

Let the righteous everywhere, while they 
praise and honor the Most High, bear thee in 
remembrance, and pronounce with joy thy 
name ! 

Tuomas Avaustus WorRALL. 


* His physician, Dr. Edwin A. Atlee, is my authority 
for the remarks relative to his last illness. 


jlike the Eddystone Lighthouse. 


Misplaced Politeness.—There is no 
as to the value of politeness and courtesy, Jt 
is the packing by means of which much of 
the frail crockery of this world is saved from 
utter demolition. But there are other thi 
in the world that are quite as important gs 
politeness and smoothness of speech. Polite. 
ness is exceedingly agreeable in a lap 
but if we set a watch-dog to guard our lives 
and our treasures, we do not insist on polite. 
ness as an indispensable qualification. En fact 
we rather prize the surly growler who makes 
friends with nobody, warns off stran 
showing his teeth viciously in answer to al] 
their blandishments, and attends strictly to 
the business in hand, and delivers up his trust 
uninjured at the end. 

The politeness and smoothness which some 
mistake for goodness and piety, is very often 
misplaced. It is joined with craft and trickery, 
with selfishness and self-righteousness; and 
there are persons in whose ears a smooth lie 
sounds much more sweetly than a rough and 
honest truth. In the most gracious manner 
possible they misrepresent, deceive, and de 
lude those who confide in them, who are ag. 
tonished that such good men could prove to 
be deceivers at last; when in fact the 
evidence of their goodness which they ever 
gave was simply a boundless capacity for 
smooth talk. The apostle had to deal with 
such men, and it was of such that he said, 
“ By good words and fair speeches they de 
ceive the hearts of the simple.” Humanaoe 
ciety will have gained immensely when it 
finds out some means of detecting smooth 
tongued frauds, and when it learns that rough, 
plain truth, spoken by honest and godly men 
is far more to be prized than the sleek d 
tions of oily-tongued knaves and flattering 
hypocrites.— The Christian. 


ss 


Religious Items, &c. 


Infant Baptism.—The Lutheran Standard, 
arguing in support of this practice, says: “As 
children are born in sin, and cannot be de 
livered from its curse except through Christ, 
and as baptism is the appointed means for 
their regeneration by the Holy Spirit, the 
sacramental gift is necessary.” It seems to 
us strange that sensible men should persuade 
themselves, that sprinkling an infant with 
water, or dipping it into that fluid, has a 
spiritually sanctifying efficacy on the uncom 
scious recipient; especially as there is n0 
scripture injunction for so doing. Those whom 
John baptized in Jordan were old enough t 
repent and confess their sins; and he bimeelf 
pointed out the spiritual nature of the baptism 
of Christ, which alone is of perpetual oblig# 
tion, telling his disciples that it would be with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire. 

No Compromise with Worldliness.—As I grow 
older as a parent my views are changing fast 
as to the conformity to the world which we 
should allow our children. I am horror-strack 
to count up the profligate children of pious 
persons, and even of ministers. The door at 
which these influences enter, countervailing 
parental instruction and example, I am per 
suaded, is yielding to the ways of good society: 
By dress, books, amusements, an atmosphere 
is formed which is not that of Christianity 
More than ever do I feel that our familie 
must stand in a determined opposition to thé 
fashions of the world, breasting the wave 
And I havé 
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jous world around us. Surely the way in|wards as if with something swelling under it, 
Mich we commonly go on is not the way of| which is this fungus.—J/. Backhouse. 
gifdenial and sacrifice and cross-bearing,| Water in Disease—Dr. 8S. G. Webber, in the 
which the New Testament talks of. Then is| Archives of Medicine for August, attributes a 
the offence of the cross ceased. Our slender}considerable value to water as a preventive 
influence on the circle of our friends is often|and a remedy of disease, and opposes the ab- 
tobe traced to our leaving so little difference|stinence from drinking at meals, advocated 
between us.— Domestic Journal. by many, as injurious. Among patients who 
Under the superintendence of Dr. Fauld, of| have come under Dr. Webber's care affected 
the United Presbyterian Mission in Tokio,| with “symptoms of an undefined character, a 
the Gospel of Mark has been printed in raised} vague unrest and disquiet showing itself by 
type for the blind Japanese. discomfort or even pain, sometimes in one 


$< place, sometimes in another,” with constipa- 
Natural History, Science, &e. tion and an unhealthy hue of the skin, he tas 
Suching-Fish or Remora.—Off the Island of;found that many were accustomed to take 
Sombrero on the approach to St. Thomas, two| less than the usual average quantity of drink. 
sharks were caught with a hook and line.|1n such cases he would prescribe an increased 
Attached to them were several “ sucker-fish”| quantity of drink, with beneficial effects in 
(Echineis remora), as commonly is the case.|increased perspiration, and the decrease or 
Sometimes these “suckers” drop off as the disappearance of the unpleasant symptoms. 
shark is hauled on board. Sometimes they|The waste of tissue-changes in the system 
rmain adherent, and are secured with their| passes into the blood and leaves the system, 
empanion. In this case four out of six 


only in solution. This, Dr. Webber main- 
“suckers” were obtained with the two sharks. | tains, cannot take place unless enough water 
They were seen to shift their position on the 


is taken. Further, “water taken with the 
sharks frequently as these struggled in the|food favors digestion; when taken into the 
water fast hooked. 


stomach, a part is absorbed by the gastric 

The Remora is provided as a means of at- vessels, carrying with it the soluble constitu- 
tahment with an oval sucker divided into a|ents of the food. So much as is not immedi- 
ries of vacuum chambers by transverse|ately absorbed assists in softening and break- 
pleats. The sucker is placed on the back of|ing up the larger particles of food, and thus 
the fish’s head. The animal thus constantly aids in the gastric digestion by facilitating 
applies its back to the surface to which it 


the action of the gastric fluids. It also makes 
attaches itself, such as the shark’s skin. Hence|it easier to keep the bowels regular. In esti- 
the back being less exposed to the light is 


mating the quantity of water to be taken 

light colored, while its under-side is of a dark|daily, we should remember that water is 
chocolate color. This renders it less con-|excreted by the lungs and skin, as well as 
sicuous on the brown back of the shark. by the kidneys, and that all food contains 
When one of these fish a foot long has its|water. Hence the amount required must 

wet sucker applied to a table and is allowed 


vary slightly with the activity of the skin 
time to lay hold, it adheres so tightly that it}and the character of the food. Dalton states 
isimpossible to pull it off by a fair vertical 


that the average amount is about fifty-two 
strain. 


ounces, or 3.38 pints, or the equivalent of 
The sharks were often seen attended by eight or nine coffee-cups, of drink — Popular 
me or more pilot-fish, as well as bearing 


Science Monthly. 
“suckers” attached tothem. I often watched} Science in Flour Manufacture—Until re- 
with astonishment from the deck this curious| cently it was believed that the only thing to 
association of three so widely different fish as 


be sought for in the production of a good 
it glided round the ship like a single com-|article of flour was a more or less fine disin- 
pound organism. 


tegration of the kernels of wheat. As long 
The pilot-fish often mistakes a ship for a 


as millers held to the theory that grinding 
large shark, and swims for days just before 


was all that was required, a large percentage 
the bows which it takes for the shark’s snout.|of the flour had its nutritive powers greatl y 
After a time the fish becomes wiser and de- 


reduced by being ground to an impalpable 
parts, no doubt thinking it has got hold of a|dust. Science, by aid of the microscope, has 
ery stupid shark, and hungrily wondering|shown that no really good bread can be 
why its large companion does not seize some 


made from flour in which any large portion 
food and drop it some morsels. The “suckers”| of the starch globules have been thus broken 
iten make the same mistake and cling toa 


down. - The rising of bread is due to the 

thip for days when they have lost their shark.|starch globules which remain whole, while 

fancy that porpoises and whales when they} the dust from the disintegrated ones, by sour- 

“company a ship for several days think|ing, impairs the lightness and sweetness of the 
they are attending a large whale. A hump- 


loaf. It is but recently that these facts have 
tack whale followed the “Challenger” for|been made known to millers, and since that 
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ous | *Veral days in the South Pacific_—Moseley’s|time they have been discarding their old 
rat | Naturalist’ on the Challenger. theories and machinery and devising improve- 
ling | Eatable Fungus.—The Mylitta Australis is}ments with the view to separating the starch 
per f *4Ungus growing in Australia which is used| globules, rather than pulverizing them. An- 
ety: for food. It is called “Native Bread.” It|other important advance in this industry con- 
nere | “tains to the size of a child’s head, and in|sists of an improvement in bolting machines. 
sity. €somewhat resembles boiled rice. Like| Until recently the bran was separated from 
ilies the heart of the tree-fern, and the root of the| the flour by a powerful air blast, which blows 
the | “tive potato, cooking produces little change] off the light particles of bran. Considerable 






Mits character. On asking the Aborigines 


power is required for this process, and although 
they found the Native Bread, they uni- 


it is carried on in a closed room, there is not 
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fund nothing yet which requires more cour-| versally replied, “A Rotten Tree.” On the|only a great waste of the finer particles of 


and independence than to rise even aj/dry, open hills, it is to be detected in the early |flour, but the impalpable dust penetrates every 
jittle, but decidedly, above the par of the re-| part of summer, by the ground bursting up-|part of the mill and often gives rise to de- 


structive explosions. By a recent invention, 
electricity is made to take the place of the air 
blast. Just over the wire bolting cloth, which 
has a rapid reciprocal motion, a number of 
hard rubber cylinders are kept slowly revolv- 
ing and rubbing against strips of sheepskin, 
by which a large amount of frictional elec- 
tricity is evolved. Then, as the middlings are 
sieved by the reciprocal motion, the lighter 
bran comes to the top, whence, instead of 
being blown away by an air blast, it is at- 
tracted to the electrically-charged cylinders, 
as light substances are attracted to a piece of 
paper, or a stick of sealing wax which has 
been smartly rubbed. The removal of the 
bran from the rollers, and its deposit on one 
side, are readily effected, while the flour is 
carried in another direction. The separation 
is thus made complete, with very little loss of 
dust. Still another device has been intro- 
duced, to remove from the wheat, before 
being ground, small pieces of iron, which, de- 
spite the utmost care, will find their way into 
the grain, working great injury to mill ma- 
chinery. This trouble is now remedied by 
the use of a series of magnets, directly under 
which all the grain is made to pass. These 
magnets readily capture all the stray pieces 
of iron from the wire bands used in binding; 
and they have also revealed the singular fact 
that, of the scraps of iron and steel which find 
their way into the grain, fully one-third are 
something besides the binding wire. They 
are of larger proportions, of varying charac- 
ter, and much more hurtful to the machinery 
than the wire. Thus it is that science is con- 
stantly coming to aid all the varied industries, 
lightening the labor of the workmen, decreas- 
ing the costs of products, and in every way 
improving all the various processes which are 
involved in the improved and constantly ad- 
vancing civilization of the age —The Weekly 
Astorian. 
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There are many persons, who, as time 
passes along, find the cares of life, the concerns 
of the Church, and the various claims upon 
their time and thought for the benefit of 
others, to make increasing demands upon 
them. Some of these have pretty full employ- 
ment for all their waking heme in these dif- 
ferent engagements, all of which come with 
claims which cannot be lightly rejected. If 
such persons are not on their guard, they may 
find these things gradually trespassing on the 
time which they had heretofore allotted to 
quiet communion with their Heavenly Father 
in solitary musings, or in waiting to feel the 
evidence of his life-giving presence. Thus 
they willlose that renewal of spiritual strength 
which was promised of old to those who wait 
upon the Lord, and which has been the ex- 

rience of his faithful servants in all ages. 

his communion with God is the spiritual 
food which is indispensable to our preserva- 
tion and growth in the life of religion ; it is the 
preparation for active service in the Church ; 
and it enables those who are nourished and 
strengthened thereby to go through the duties 
of each succeeding day with a settlement of 
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mind and a calm dignity which greatly con- 
duces to their comfort and success. They 
that trust in the Lord shall not be confounded. 

It is a good thing in the early morning, 
after first rising from the night’s repose, to 
turn the mind to the “Lord, and to seek after 
a settlement of thought, a sense of the Divine 
ponent and a committing of ourselves to the 

ord’s care and direction, as his humble and 
obedient children. Where carelessness or the 
pressure of business has caused a neglect of 
this “morning sacrifice,” how often is it fol- 
lowed by a degree of spiritual poverty, and a 
sense of the loss of what might have been as 
food to the immortal part! 

We do not overlook the fact, that there are 
many persons so situated that it is difficult 
for them to withdraw from active duties for 
more than a few minutes at a time. Yet 
where the heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord, 
such are often enabled to offer true prayer 
and worship while their hands are engaged 
about their outward business; and such will 
often find brief intervals for more undisturbed 
communion with Him, whose ears are ever 
open to the cries of his children. It is related 
ot Dr. John Fothergill of London, that when 
in the midst of a very extensive medical. prac- 
tice, in which every faculty of his mind was 
taxed by the heavy responsibilities thrown 
upon him ; the short portions of time needed 
to pass from the bedside of one patient to that 
of another, were employed in lifting up his 
heart to the Lord for fresh supplies of wisdom 
and strength. 

If a concern to be in frequent or constant 
communion with the Lord is not honestly 
maintained, it is very possible for even the 
concerns of the Church, and labors designed 
to promote the spiritual or temporal welfare 
of others, to become a snare to us. In such 
cases, inferior motives will gradually (almost 
imperceptibly to ourselves) take the place of 
the pure fear of the Lord and a desire to serve 
Him. We will become restive at the seasons 
of retirement from active service which the 
Lord would lead us into; we will shrink from 
those humiliating baptisms into a sense of our 
own nothingness which are the preliminary 
dispensation to being endowed with ability 
from the alone Fountain of all good; and there 
will grow up in us a desire to be busied about 
something which may satisfy our own rest- 
less energies, or win for us the approval of 
our fellow-men. If our eyes are ever fully 
opened to see our true condition, such will be 
compelled to adopt the plaintive language,— 
“ Mine own vineyard have I not kept.” 

Unless our governing motive is, to do the 
Lord’s will—however we may deceive our- 
selves or others, we cannot hope for acceptance 
in the end without repentance and amendment. 
This is implied in the language of our Redeemer 
himself: ‘“ Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven. Many will say 
to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 

rophesied in thy name? and in thy name 

ave cast out devils? and in thy name done 
many wonderful works? And then will I pro- 
fess unto them, I never knew you: depart 
from me ye that work iniquity.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrvep Strates.—At the general election held on 
the 2nd instant, all the old free States, excepting New 
Jersey and Nevada, chose electors favorable to the Re- 
publican nominees, James A. Garfield for President, 


and Chester A. Arthur for Vice President. The above 
named States, and all the late slave States, chose electors 
favorable to the Democratic nominees, Winfield S. 
Hancock for President, and William H. English Vice 
President. This gives Garfield and Arthur a majority 
of 69 electoral votes out of 369. 

The shipments of wheat on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad during 10th month were 747,000 bushels to 
Duluth, and 91,000 to Minneapolis. Of the whole 
amount, seventy-seven per cent. was “ No. 1, hard.” 

During the past year the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad carried from the State of Dela- 
ware to various points 1,822,239 baskets of peaches, the 
baskets holding 30 pounds each. Philadelphia received 
212,720 baskets 

There are fifty thousand acres cultivated in rice in 
Louisiana, and the crop is estimated at 250,000 bushels. 

A Board of Trade has been organized in Denver, 
Col. Nearly 1000 houses have been built in Denver 
this year, but rents continue high, “and many families 
are unable to find houses at any price.” 

The statement of the City Treasurer shows that dur- 
ing the 10th month the receipts were $437,248, the ex- 
penditures $1,433,633, and at the close of business on 
the 30th, the balance was $3,528,357. Of this balance, 
$3,293,558 belonged to the city fund and $233,504 to 
the sinking fund. During the month the Treasurer 
paid off $691,991 city warrants. The fund transferred 
to the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank for the payment 
of the city debt interest due in 1st month, amounts to 

1,000,000. 

The Sound steamer Rhode Island, from New York 
for Providence, with 125 passengers, grounded on Whale 
Rock, Narragansett Bay, about half-past 4 o’clock on 
the morning of the 6th inst., during a thick fog. After 
daylight broke the passengers were all got safely ashore, 
through a heavy sea. 


was severely cut in the head by glass from the chan- 
delier. The steamer is probably a total wreck, but part 
of the cargo may be saved The Rhode Island was 
built in 1873, and cost $500,000. Her cargo was valued 
at $100,000. 

The Franco-American Mixed Commission, to settle 
claims of citizens of France and the United States grow- 


ing out of losses in the Rebellion and also in the! 


Franco-Prussian war, has met in the State Department 
building, at Washington, and organized. When the 
counsel for the United States are settled on the exam- 
ination of claims will begin. Under the treaty all 
claims must be disposed of within two years from the 
organization of the Commission. The French claims 
against our Government, chiefly for cotton and other 
property along the Lower Mississippi, aggregate nearly 
35,000,000. The claims of our citizens againsi France 
are also large, but the amount is not stated. 

A “cave in”. of the surface earth has occurred at Se- 
bastopol, near Pittston, Pa., destroying several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of property. A number of dwellings 
were abandoned and mining in the vicinity was sus- 
pended. The earth settled about six feet. 

The severest gale known at Eria, Pa., for twenty 
years, raged there last week. The schooner Jura, from 
Toledo for Buffalo, with 16,000 bushels of grain, put 
into the harbor for shelter, but drifted to the eastern 
part of the bay and was in great danger at Jast accounts. 
Her crew were taken off. The schooner Porter, from 
Milwaukie, was lying near the buoy, flying signals of 
distress. > 

The mortality in this city last week was 313 ; of whom 


167 were males and 146 females. Of these 48 died of Ordinary rye bread has risen to double the usual 


— = are = better eae Sales of 
ushels, including white, at 37} a 40} cts.; and rejected 
and mixed at 36 a 364 cts. oes 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 11th 
mo. 6th, 1880.—Loads of hay, 110; loads of straw 23. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.36 
to $1.40 per 100 pounds : mixed, $1.20 to $1.30; stray 
$1.20 a $1.30 per 100 lbs. F 

Wool.—There has been some abatement in the ao. 
tivity noted in this market last week, the local and 
eastern manufacturers being temporarily supplied, Saleg 
are reported of Penna. and Ohio medium, 48} a 49 ots. 
Colorado average, 21 cts. ; pulled lambs, 37 a 38 og: 
delaine, 46 a 52 cts, F 

Oils.—Bleached sperm, $1.15 a $1.20; do. whale, 62 
a 65 cts.; lard, 47 a 71 cts.; cod, 50 a 53 cts.; olive, 
21.15; linseed, 58 cts.; neats-foot, 48 a 75 cts. 

Seeds.—Cloverseed is neglected and lower. Sales at 
6 a7} cts.; Timothy, $2.40 a $2.60; Flaxseed, $1.35 
per bushel. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand this week and pri 
were rather firmer; 4200 head arrived and sold at the 
different yards at 3 a 5j cts. per pound, as to quality, 

Sheep were dull at about former rates; 9000 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 3} a 5 cents 
per lb., and lambs at 4} a 64 cts. per Ib. 

Hogs were dull and lower; 8000 head arrived and 
sold at the different yards at 6 a 7 cts. per pound, as 
to condition. 

Forercgn.—The English Channel fleet was ordered 
to proceed to the Irish coast on Third-day last, which 
caused great excitement. It is now stated that the order 
was giver in the ordinary course, and not connected 
with politics. 

‘Lhe address of the Land League to the people of Ire- 
land has been put in circulation, and will also be sent 


One of the passengers was in-|to America. It declares that the agitation is tho 
jured by the falling of a smoke-stack, and the steward 


legal and peaceful, and will be carried on 

until its object is attained. The address concludes by 
asking contributions for defence. The Scotsman’s cor- 
respondent at London vouches for the truth of the state. 
ment that the Irish magistrates, by a large majority, 
deprecated exceptional legislation before ordinary law 
had been tried, and that only the Mayo and Galway 
magistrates are in favor of a suspension of the habeas 
corpus act. 

The Board of Trade returns for the 10th month show 
a decrease of £4,881,000 in the value of imports into 
the United Kingdom, as compared with the same 
month last year, and an increase of £987,000 in the 
value of exports as compared with the same month last 
year. 

The ejectment of non-authorized religious bodies con- 
tinue in different parts of France. 

In accordance with the new Socialist law, eighty 
citizens of Hamburg have been ejected from that city, 
also twenty families in Altona. Many families have 
received notice to quit different towns in Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Riza Pasha has telegraphed to the Porte that a con 
flict with the Albanians may be expected. The Porte 
has decided to raise the strength of the troops in 
Thessaly and Epirus to 42,000 men, and to construct 
ten batteries for the defence of the Dardanelles. : 

The correspondent of the Standard at Brussels has it 
on unquestionable authority that the Czar has in 
the Powers that he is indisposed to participate in any 
action in the East unless the European concert is 
tained. 

A St. Petersburg despatch to the Daily News “an 


consumption, 23 diseases of heart, 15 inflammation of|Great scarcity exists in St. Petersburg and in various 


the lungs, and 12 of paralysis. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 6’s, 104}; 5’s, 101}; 44’s, regis- 
tered, 110; coupon, 111}; 4’s, 110. 

Cotton continues quiet, but prices remain about the 
same as last quoted. Sales of middlings are reported at 
11} a 11% cts. per pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 12 cts. for export, and 
12} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour.—There was rather more inquiry, but prices 
were unchanged. Sales of 2300 barrels, including Min- 
nesota extras, clear, low and choice, at #5 a $5.75; do. 
straight at $6.12} a $6.50 ; Pennsylvania extra family 
at $5 a $5.37}; western do. medium and fair, at $5.75 
a $6.40, and patents at $7 a $8.25. Rye-flour is steady 
at $5.50 a $5.65 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat was in fair demand and a fraction 
higher, with sales of 30,000 bushels, including red and 


amber, track and afloat, at #1.14} a $1.14}; rejected at 


$1.05 a $1.08, and No. 2, elevator, at #1.143. Rye is 
steady at 98 cts. per bushel. Corn is in fair request, 
and options are higher ; sales of 20,000 bushels, includ- 


ing yellow, at 56 cts.; mixed, at 55 cts., and rejected at] God.” 


provinces, which the American competition in wheatea 
flour obviously fails to meet. 

The steamer Niagara, which sailed from Havana oa 
the 6th inst., took out half a million dollars in gold for 
New York. 


ee ee 
Diep, 9th mo. 27th, 1880, Ex1za W., wife of Finley 

Hutton, in the 33d year of her age, a member 

Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the 


Northern District. Fully impressed with the 

“ Ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a p 

it became her chief concern to live in the fear of 
Lord and walk in his counsel. The beauty and em 
cellency of the Christian character were stri 
exemplified in her daily walk, in which she was @& 
gaged to adorn the doctrine of Christ her Saviour i 
all things. Though early called from her family and 
friends, she expressed that her work was done ; a 
who had led arid fed her all her life long, was with 

to the end, giving her a foretaste of the joys that a 

her. “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 0 





